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IMPORTANT JAPANESE REALIST TRADITION EXHIBITION TO OPEN IN CLEVELAND 
March 16 - May 1 

Reflections of Reality in Japanese Art , the first exhibition to concentrate 
on realist traditions in the art of Japan, opens at The Cleveland Museum of Art 
on March 16 and closes on May 1, 1983. Sherman E. Lee, the Museum's chief 
curator of Oriental art as well as its director for the last 25 years, has 
organized this final exhibition before he retires on July 1, 1983. 

More than 100 paintings and nearly 30 sculptures, spanning the archaeological 
age to the nineteenth century, make up the exhibition. The majority are from 
major temples, shrines, museums, and private collections in Japan, including nine 
works of art designated as National Treasures of Japan and more than fifty 
designated as Important Cultural Properties. Significant loans will also come 
from American collections, including twenty works from the Cleveland Museum, which 
has one of the finest collections of Japanese art outside Japan. 

Japanese realism tries to describe "things as they really are" — genjitsu 
is the Japanese phrase that shrugs off anxiety about the task of making rational 
order of the confusions of the natural world. How it looks is what matters. 

The Japanese realist artist, perhaps because he accepts the Buddhist teaching 
that all worldly appearances and human activity are only illusions, mere 
reflections of reality, pragmatically accepts the often contradictory evidence 
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of his senses. He pays close attention to the smallest and most telling details 
of the varied life that animals, humans, and nature spread before him. He 
accepts with equal ease the world he cannot see, the supernatural. He carefully 
observes the exaggerations and eccentricities of the natural world, searching 
there for models for the guardian figures and demons, protective spirits, hungry 
ghosts, or compassionate deities of the unseen world. 

The resulting images — powerful, immediate, specific — are the drama of 
Reflections of Reality in Japanese Art . There are quick sketches from nature; 
carpenters putting up a house, galloping archers, frightened soldiers, nursing 
mothers, birds in flight, smoke curling from a hut. There are long narrative 
handscrolls filled with such sketches, and finely finished paintings based on 
them. There are uncompromising portraits; hallucinatory subjects meticulously 
described; detailed scenes of hallowed landscapes; vivid glimpses of life in the 
villages and cities. The exhibition is a comprehensive and provocative record 
of the long and distinctive Japanese realist tradition. 

Portraits . In their earliest forms in the Nara (645-794) and Heian (794- 
1185) periods, portraits presented dignified images for religious worship in the 
decorous "Chinese manner," for portraiture, like so much else in Japanese 
culture — most significantly Buddhism — was initially inspired by China. But in 
Kamakura times (1185-1333), worshipers began to require more individuality and 
intimacy in painted and sculpted religious portraits. 

One of the great accomplishments of the exhibition is to draw together 
for the first time in the West more than 25 Buddhist portraits that are compelling 
— indeed, unnerving — in their immediacy. "Seeing the image, we feel the presence 
of the man," Dr. Lee writes in the catalog. A portrait of a priest became both 
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a memento of his presence and a reminder of the teachings he had transmitted; 
as such, it had to be an accurate description and keen evocation of its subject. 
Among the powerful portraits are sculptures of Priest Chogen (Kamakura period) 
and of Priest Kakushin (ca. 1286), both depicted in the stillness of sustained 
meditation, and the penetrating painted portrait of Priest Ikkyu Sojun (15th 
century) . 

A similar realism was applied in Kamakura times to demons and other 
imaginary beings, like the glowering Attendant in the Court of Hell ; Ushi , a 
fierce guardian figure; and the muscular, half-naked Thunder God . During the 
Nara and Heian periods, most sculptures had been carved from a single block of 
wood, always the Japanese sculptor’s favored medium. As Kamakura sculptors 
developed the joined block ( yosegi ) technique of assembling a statue out of 
several separately carved blocks, they could make daring explorations of the 
expressive movement of body and drapery. 

Another notable feature of Kamakura sculptures is the expressive face, 
made possible by the long tradition of carving masks for gigaku, bugaku , or 
no performances. Several rare early masks illustrate the sculptors’ powers of 
observation and technical skills which they readily adapted to the heads they 
carved for joined-block figures. 

Narrative handscrolls . Unlike portraits, which were initially inspired 
by Chinese prototypes, narrative handscrolls developed independently in China 
and Japan. Made of successive lengths of paper or silk, joined to make rolls 
often more than 40 feet long and averaging about one foot high, the handscroll 
( e-maki ) offered a format that challanged the artist’s imagination. It is, as 
Dr. Lee observes, Tl an amazingly flexible instrument for recording ideas and images 
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The viewer unrolls the scroll from right to left (as both Chinese and Japanese 
are written), exposing one episode at a time. We remember or roll back to what 
we have already seen and anticipate what may be ahead, experiencing the hand- 
scroll narrative as we see and experience the world, one fragment at a time, 
mingling memory and expectation. 

The handscroll was the dominant pictorial form for the 200 years beginning 
about 1150 — that is, in late Heian and Kamakura times. A large majority 
chronicle the history of a Buddhist temple or a famous Buddhist pri&st; a 
minority recount military histories, secular tales, or histories of Shinto shrines 
Among the National Treasures in the exhibition are the Kokawa-dera Engi (end of 
12th century) which retells the miraculous founding of a popular Buddhist temple) ; 
one roll of the Choju Jinbutsu Giga (mid-13th century) which playfully caricatures 
human activities; and Ippen Shonin E-den (dated 1299), the biography of the 
charismatic wandering monk Ippen. Handscrolls of the Kamakura period are 
extremely important in forming the Japanese narrative tradition and the habit 
of close and thorough observation of reality. 

Landscape. Japanese landscape painting for almost a thousand years was 
devoted to "the perfection of the particular." A gentle, gracious, lyrical 
manner, originally based on early Chinese landscape style, was perfectly suited 
to the rolling landscape of the Japanese heartland. The Shinto tradition, still 
strong beneath adopted Buddhist overlays, revered particular rocks, trees, hills, 
or mountains, which provided the specific and emotion-laden details for con- 
vincingly real glimpses of landscape. 

During the long period of Chinese stylistic dominance (about 1300-1600) , this 
intimate Japanese style of depicting specific landscape was lost to major painters 
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The occasional appearance therefore, within the Muromachi (1392-1573) 
monochrome school, of real views of the Japanese landscape seems especially 
remarkable. Hence the signal fame of Sesshu’s Arna no Hashidate , a National 
Treasure dated at the very beginning of the 16th century; it stands along among 
contemporaries in its brusque notational quality and rolling hills in a wet 
atmosphere . 

Between the end of the Kamakura period (1185-1333) and the beginning of 
the Edo period (1615-1868), violent warfare between rival political groups 
nearly destroyed traditional Japanese aristocratic culture. These turbulent 
centuries ended with a restrictive central authority which tried to insure 
tranquility by rigidly re-organizing Japanese society and isolating it from the 
outside world. Tokyo, then called Edo, became the new capital. The Edo period 
saw the rise of a broader and more varied class of patrons for the visual arts, 
especially a newly-rich merchant class, the least esteemed group in society. 

The government licensed special pleasure quarters where merchants 
and out-of-work warriors could spend their money and dissipate their energies. 

As a result, there emerges in seventeenth-, eighteenth-, and nineteenth-century 
Japan a wealth of images chronicling the life of the new patron class and of 
other "lower” classes whose activities intrigued them. True genre became for 
the first time a primary subject for painting. Craftsmen at work, prostitutes, 
performers, and peasants move from their accustomed secondary place in paintings 
to center stage. Kusumi Morikage’s Enjoying the Evening Cool , a two-fold screen 
which is a National Treasure (17th century), features peasants outside their 
simple cottage. It combines pictorial decoration with keen observation, a mix 
of styles and attitudes that characterizes the vibrant works of the emerging 
manner termed ukiyo-e ("pictures of the floating world") . 
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This second major flourishing of realism was based on a revival of the 

narrative and caricature manner of Kamakura times; a new native realism that 

emphasized visual observation of landscape, flora, and fauna; and the direct 
influence of Western art and learning, called rangaku or "Dutch learning," 
introduced into Japan by Dutch and Portuguese missionaries and traders. Western 

influence was widespread among Edo artists; it was new and different but it 

also corresponded with realist elements in Japanese art that had existed 
intermittently since earliest times. The long-standing Japanese practice of 
making both careful and summary sketches from nature was reinforced by Western 
influence. In sketches from nature, many in themselves exceptional works of 
art, artists studied Western pictorial conventions, all indebted to Dutch 
engravings, of vanishing point perspective, single-source illumination for 
modelling volumes in light and shade, tonal treatment of broadly defined 
forms without emphasis on brushwork, and atmospheric perspective. 

One of the most important rangaku painters, Watanabe Kazan (1793-1841) is 
especially well represented in the exhibition. Interested in all of the urban 
and village life around him, he was also a critic of the government’s closed-door 
policy against the West. Many of his best works — such as his portrait of the 
wistful giant sumo wrestler Ozora Buzaemon (1827), the sketch for his portrait 
of Ichikawa Beian (probably dated 1837), and his affecting drawings recording his 
own arrest and imprisonment (1839) — are evidence of a new kind of art and thought. 

Accompanying Reflections of Reality in Japanese Art is a smaller special 
exhibition, Japanese Prints: Realities of the "Floating World ," which presents 
images of Edo’s entertainment district, consisting primarily of theaters and 
brothels . 
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The 350-page fully illustrated catalogue. Reflections of Reality in Japanese 
Art, with an essay by Dr. Lee and entries by Michael Cunningham with James Ulak, 
will be available for $25 at the Museum bookstore during the exhibition until 
May 1. Mail orders will be accepted only from Museum members. The catalogue 
will also be available from Indiana University Press for $60. There will be 
a free guide to the exhibition, based on the catalogue, as well as a catalogue 
for the accompanying Japanese print exhibition. 

Free lectures, films, workshops, courses, and other educational programs 
have been scheduled to accompany Reflections of Reality . 

To protect their delicate surfaces of silk and paper, paintings will be 
rotated midway through the exhibition, according to Japanese practice. Between 
the closing of the galleries at 6 pm on April 10 and their reopening on April 12, 
all handscrolls will be re-rolled to reveal different scenes, and some hanging 
scrolls and screens will be replaced by alternatives. 

The exhibition has been organized jointly by The Cleveland Museum of Art, 

The Agency for Cultural Affairs of the Japanese Government, and The Japan 
Foundation. Generous additional support for the exhibition or programs comes 
from the Federal Council on the Arts and the Humanities under the Arts and 
Artifacts Indemnity Act, the National Endowment for the Arts, the Ohio Arts 
Council, the Japan-United States Friendship Commission, and the Asian Cultural 
Council . 

// // # 


For additional information, photographs, color slides, please contact the 
Public Information Office, The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106; 216/421-7340. 


